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The spelling of Greek names as a rule takes the form of mere transliteration 
— Patrai, Soloi, Amphiaraos, Kallimachos, Kybele, Lykabettos, Pharnakes, 
Teukris, Okeanos, etc.; but this is not carried out consistently, for we meet 
Polybius, Deiotarus, Athenodorus, and many others with Latin endings. A 
few occur in both forms — Dionysios and Dionysius, Panaitios and Panaetius, 
Poseidonios and Posidonius. We also find both Caesarian and Caesarean. 
In Kelt and Keltic only K is used. In a few English words the British forms 
are preferred ("reflexion," "gaol," "saviour," "labour"), and the verb "mar- 
shal" has -11. Many errors, also, which are or may be typographical, mar the 
work. It is a pity that so good a book was not edited before going to the 
printer. As it is, the use of capitals, italics, syllable-division in Latin words, 
quotation marks, and punctuation in general seems to have been governed, 
not by any definite principle, but by guess or impulse in each individual case. 
The natural result is a hopeless tangle of inconsistencies. 

The extensive bibliography of ancient and modern sources is accompanied 
by running comment with which the reader may or may not always agree. 
The index is fairly full and helpful, though the principle on which three differ- 
ent styles of type are used for the page numbers is not quite clear. 

H. M. Kingeey 
Wabash College 

The Poems of Gains Valerius Catullus. With Notes and a Transla- 
tion by Charles Sttjttaford. London: Bell, 1912. i6mo, 
pp. xxxii+286. 

A professed academic finds it difficult or impossible to avoid an insufferable 
tone of condescending patronage when he tries to express his genuine pleasure 
at the incursion into his own preserves of other than a schoolmaster. Even 
the figures that he most naturally employs betray his ingrained jealousies. 
"His own preserves," "his own field," quotha? Whence did he get the right 
to fence in Hippocrene, and shroud bright Helicon under his dust clouds ? 
Is his pet bag o' bones a Pegasus, and all the rest long-eared thistle-eaters ? 
And if to his wry-faced welcome he subjoin such frank criticism of the stranger's 
equipment as he would venture in greeting a friend and colleague, his narrow 
ill will is no longer a matter of merely probable suspicion. In such a sea of 
troubles is the reviewer of this pretty little volume plunged. The only safety 
is in making his salue loud — and brief. 

In 1909 Mr. Stuttaford issued through the same publishers an edition of 
Catullus with a brief introduction and brief notes. It was professedly for the 
use of those "whose Latin has become 'rusty' in consequence of the exigencies 
of a professional or business occupation," and who "would gladly renew their 
acquaintance with the Latin poets," if they were not plagued with unnecessary 
erudition as sauce and side dish. The editor might well have added, "and if 
they might read their poets in a decently printed form." It is a shame that 
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the lover of ancient literature has to gaze upon such ugliness of feature as most 
books exhibit. Mr. Stuttaford succeeded very well in his purpose. His 
book was in charming format, and it was not overloaded with knowledge. 
If there is irony to be suspected in that last clause, it is solely in the gangrened 
perception of the academic who reads. 

After three years Mr. Stuttaford reissued his text, this time with a prose 
translation (except in the case of a few poems) confronting each page of the 
original. The notes were ruthlessly cut down from eighty-nine to twenty-six 
pages — a master-work of courage that no mere academic could hope to achieve. 
Everybody knows the extreme difficulty of translating Catullus even passably 
well. Mr. Stuttaford's translation is uniformly as good as any one has suc- 
ceeded in making, and sometimes it is very good indeed. I regret that space 
will not permit the inclusion of some of the neatest brief phrases and connected 
passages; but it will be a pleasant task for the reader to pick these out for him- 
self. He will find the book an agreeable garden spot. In material form it is 
substantially improved over even the former edition and exhibits a delightful 

contrast to the ugly products of the Loeb series. 

E. T. M. 



The Gothic History of Jordanes in English Version with an Intro- 
duction and a Commentary. By Charles Christopher 
Mierow. Princeton: University Press, 1915. 8vo., [6+] 
188 pp. $1.75 net. 
Jordanes (or better, pace Germanorum, Iordanes) is now the orthodox form 
of the name of that worthy Goth whom we ancients were taught to call Jor- 
nandes. Of his own motion he confesses, as Dr. Mierow reminds us, that he 
was an uneducated man before his "conversion." Whatever this conversion 
was (and that is a moot question), we may charitably hope that it had a more 
marked effect upon the ultimate destiny of his soul than it appears to have 
achieved upon his literary style, which is atrocious. He claims to have 
epitomized in his history of the Goths the twelve books on that subject by 
Cassiodorus Senator, but to have added citations from other sources, and some 
original matter of his own. This small claim to a bit of originality I am 
inclined to concede to him; but if we had the work of the venerable and pious 
pedant whom he chiefly followed, we could doubtless readily dispense with the 
epitome. Yet in the loss of Cassiodorus we are glad to console ourselves with 
Iordanes. Even his geographical introduction, with its traditional twisted 
shape and orientation of Britain, and its mythical description of the mar- 
velous island of Scandza, is charming in content, if not in manner. Whose 
imagination would not be caught by the mention of "Taprobane, a fair island 
wherein there are towns or estates and ten strongly fortified cities; and yet 
another, the lovely Silefantina, and Theros also" ? Doubtless fairyland lay 



